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HOW TO GET A JOB 


It always appeals to a prospective employer to know that 
an applicant for a job has shown industry and ambition 
enough to devote his spare time in preparation for it. 


Every public library is a mine of resources. You young people have 
barely scratched the possibilities of books. There is absolutely no rea- 
son why any of you should quit studying simply because you are 
‘through school.’ Graduation exercises should truly be a ‘commence- 
ment.’ Every one of you can well afford to spend two or three hours a 
day in a local public library fitting yourself for a prospective job. Not 
only will the information there obtained aid you in preparing yourself 
for the job, but the very fact that you are making such use of library 
facilities serves as the best possible recommendation. Employers—in 
good times as in bad—are always on the lookout for people who are in- 
dustrious and ambitious. Large city libraries possess a fund of infor- 
mation along every line of industry, both in book and periodical depart- 
ments. Every small library moreover, has sets of encyclopedias and 
books of general information which practically every one of you can 
afford time to read. 

ROGER W. BABSON in Finding a Job 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Forty-second Annual Meeting 


Chicago, Illinois, October 17, 1933 


The forty-second annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association was 
held in connection with the American 
Library Association. Because of the 
nearness of Wisconsin to Chicago, it 
was decided to hold this year’s meeting 
in the form of a dinner meeting so that 
the members would be free to attend 
the meetings of the American Library 
Association. 

The dinner which was held Tuesday 
evening, October 17 at 6:30 o’clock at 
the Chicago Woman’s Club was attended 
by one hundred members. The tables 
were attractively decorated with autumn 
flowers with a favor at each place com- 
plimentary of the Demco Library Sup- 
plies. 

Following the dinner, the President, 
M. Louise Hunt, gave a few words of 
greeting and summarized the following 
points of vital interest to the Associa- 
tion the past year: 

The drastic action of the Finance 
Committee of the State Legislature to 


reduce the budget of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 


The recommendation of the Finance 
Committee to discontinue the Wisconsin 
Library School. 


The creation of Citizens’ Councils to 
preserve libraries and schools as educa- 
tional and cultural institutions. <A 
meeting was called in Milwaukee for 
this purpose and it was decided to join 
forces with five or six other organiza- 
tions with the same purpose in mind. 

The President then proceeded with 
the business meeting. 

Because the Secretary’s report of the 
previous meeting held in Appleton in 
October, 1932 was printed in full in the 
December, 1932 issue of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, it was moved to dis- 
pense with the reading of the minutes. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Received from Miss Reynolds_------ $763.39 
Receipts 221.96 





Balance on hand at time of meeting 777.08 
Certificate of deposit_.$350.00 
Postal savings —....... 400.00 
Cash 27.08 
Scholarship fund 300.88 
DoroTHY F. SIEBECKER, Treasurer 








Report of Auditing Committee 


We have examined and checked the 
records of our treasurer, Miss Dorothy 
F. Siebecker. 

MARGARET BIGGERT 
EDEL E. SEEBACH, Chairman 


It was moved by Mr. Dudgeon and 
seconded that the reports of the treas- 
urer and auditing committee be ac- 
cepted. Passed. 


Certification 


Miss Anna M, Tarr, Chairman, gave 
the following report of the Certification 
Committee: 


During the past year very little active 
work has been done in the Committee. 
It has kept in touch with the work and 
decisions of the Certification Boards. 
It is the concensus of the Committee 
that librarians in the State be urged to 
uphold the high standards already set 
forth in employing high-grade assistants 
and that they continue to inform Boards 
of libraries what the Certification Law 
is and urge them to observe it. 

In view of the fact that it is the Li- 
brary Boards who appoint the library 
staffs it seems pertinent that these 
Boards should be thoroughly informed. 

Therefore, the Committee would like 
to recommend to this Association that 
the Certification Law be mimeographed 
and sent to all Boards of public li- 
braries, together with a questionnaire 
asking how many members of the staff 
hold certificates in accordance to the 
law; what grades the staff members 
hold and if there are objections to this 
law being observed in their library. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NELLIE KOHLI, Monroe 

CLARA LINDSLEY, Waupun 

M. Louise HuNT, Racine 

(ex-officio member) 
IRENE NEWMAN, Madison 

(ex-officio member) . 
ANNA M. Tarr, Appleton, Chairman 
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It was moved, seconded and carried 
that this report be accepted. The re- 
port was referred to the committee to 
be carried out. 


Resolutions 


The chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Miss Mary K. Reely, presented 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Wisconsin Library Association be ten- 
dered to the president, Miss M. Louise 
Hunt, for the able manner in which she 
has conducted the affairs of the associ- 
ation, and met the emergencies of the 
year and for the successful planning of 
this annual meeting; and to the other 
officers for efficient fulfillment of the 
duties assigned them; and to Miss 
Julia E. Elliott, Chicago member of the 
committee, for her share in the local ar- 
rangements. 


WHEREAS, Miss Harriet Northrup, 
who for over 30 years has so ably con- 
ducted the Menasha Public Library, 
making it a force for cultural growth in 
her community, has for personal reasons 
found it necessary to retire from active 
library work, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association expresses its appreciation of 
her contribution to the library develop- 
ment in the state and extend congratu- 
lations on her retirement to the leisure 
which she is so well fitted to enjoy. 

WHEREAS, The American Library As- 
sociation has successfully arranged with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany an Annuity Retirement Plan for 
the benefit of librarians, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association expresses to the American 
Library Association its appreciation of 
the institution of this Annuity Retire- 
ment Plan, and further that a copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the A. L. A. 

WHEREAS, The ranks of librarianship 
in Wisconsin have been depleted during 
the year by the loss through death of 
valued members, be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association expresses its appreciation of 
the work and services of their fellow 
workers: Professor G. L. Lewis, li- 
brarian of Northland College, Miss 
Helen Smith, librarian of the Burling- 
ton Public Library, and Miss Evva 
Clinton, assistant in the Menasha Pub- 
lic Library; and of two pioneers in li- 
brary development: Mrs. Elsena W. 
Clough, librarian of the Portage Public 
Library, from the time of its organiza- 
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tion in 1901 to 1916; and Mrs. Clara P. 
Barnes, librarian in Kenosha from 1896- 
1910; and be it further 

Resolved, That recognition be made of 
the services of three library trustees 
whose deaths have occurred within the 
year: Mr. L. H. Freeman, for 36 
years a member of the library board at 
Neenah, 27 years its president; A. W. 
Smith, for 53 years a member of the 
board at Wauwatosa, 43 years its presi- 
dent; and Mr. Charles C. Brown of 
Kenosha, a member of the board 36 
years, and president for 8 years, and 
further that regret be expressed for the 
loss of Mrs. Elizabeth Cushing of Port- 
age whose untimely death occurred 
shortly after her appointment as a 
member of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission. 

WHEREAS, The National Recovery Act 
does not include the Profession of li- 
brarianship in its provisions, and 

WHEREAS, The Wisconsin Library 
Association is in sympathy with the 
principles and aims of the National Re- 
covery program, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association records its support of these 
principles and urges the Library Boards 
of the state to cooperate with the admin- 
istration of the Act to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, and be it further 

Resolved that the Wisconsin Library 
Association expresses its willingness to 
cooperate with the American Library 
Association in the working out of a uni- 
form code for library workers. 


WHEREAS, The movement to promote 
the organization of Citizens’ Councils 
for Constructive Economy has for its 
object “to maintain essential community 
services in the face of reduced expendi- 
tures” and 

WHEREAS, The American Library As- 
sociation has been active in the promo- 
tion of this movement, and 

WHEREAS, It seems probable that the 
organization of these Councils offers the 
best means yet proposed to counteract 
the continued curtailment of library 
services through unreasoning budget 
cuts, Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Wisconsin Library 
Association expresses its approval of the 
aims of the Citizens’ Councils for Con- 
structive Economy and recommends that 
the organization of such Councils in 
Wisconsin communities be supported by 
member librarians and library boards. 

ESTHER FRIEDEL 
SusAN AGNES RYERSON 
Mary K. REELY, Chairman 


Committee on Resolutions 
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A motion was made by Miss Lindsley, 
and seconded, that the report of the 
Resolutions Committee be adopted. Car- 
ried. 


Nominations 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Miss Cora Lansing, chairman, 
was as follows: 

Since it was decided at the last an- 
nual meeting that should the 1933 meet- 
ing be held in connection with the 
A. L. A. meeting in Chicago, the officers 
are to be continued, we have only one 
name to submit to replace the president, 
who requested that she be replaced. We 
therefore, submit the nomination of Miss 
Hazel Laing, Librarian of the Marinette 
Public Library, for president. 

Mr. Dudgeon moved and it was sec- 
onded that Miss Laing be declared 
elected the new president. Carried. 


Scholarship Committee 


Mr. N. D. Bassett, chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee, stated that the 
money for scholarship use was available, 
that two applications to this fund had 
been made last spring but that summer 
schools for library training in the north- 
west including the Wisconsin Library 
School were not in session last summer. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that this report be placed on file. 


Other Business 


Miss Muriel Marchant, chairman of 
the A. L. A. membership committee read 
a letter from A. L. A. headquarters. 

Miss Schrage moved and it was sec- 
onded that the Association continue a 
contributing membership until action is 
taken to discontinue it. Adopted. 

The Secretary read an invitation from 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and Miss Martha B. Merrell, Librarian 
of the Superior Public Library, extended 
an invitation from Superior as places 
for the meeting in 1934. 

Miss Lansing moved and it was sec- 
onded that the place of meeting for 1934 
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be left to the decision of the Executive 
Board. Carried. 


Work Relief in Adult Education 


Mr. M. S. Dudgeon reported a meet- 
ing of the council of the A. L. A. he had 
attended Monday morning, October 16, 
1933 on adult education work relief 
through libraries. He stated that fed- 
eral relief funds are to be available for 
the employment of needy qualified per- 
sons for adult education work when 
plans prepared by the state education 
department and approved by state re- 
lief authority have been approved in 
Washington. Each state is to prepare 
its own program, the initiative to come 
from the state. Such funds may be 
available for the employment of librari- 
ans or other qualified persons for adult 
education work by libraries or other li- 
brary work directed to the assistance of 
the unemployed. Such funds may also 
be available for compensation for un- 
employed librarians who are in need and 
for adult education work whether or not 
such employment is in a library. 

There was no other business and the 
meeting was adjourned for the program. 

Mr. C. B. Lester, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
surveyed the present library situation in 
Wisconsin showing the effects of “the 
depression” on library service. 

The other guest speaker of the even- 
ing was Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, min- 
ister, author, guest lecturer in phil- 
osophy at Jena University, who has just 
returned after eight months of study 
and lecturing abroad. While she was in 
Europe a tablet was unveiled in her 
honor at Jena University where she was 
the first woman to take a doctor’s de- 
gree. Dr. Mann, the granddaughter of 
Samuel Morse, was the first woman to 
occupy the pulpit at Harvard University 
and also the first woman to lecture on 
philosophy at any German University. 
Dr. Mann’s subject was “The Crisis in 
Civilization and Its Challenge to Us.” 

—IRENE NEWMAN, Secretary 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Annual Dinner 


A. L. A. Conference, Chicago, Thursday, Oct. 19, 1933 


The Alumni dinner at A Century of 
Progress was the feature of this year’s 
annual meeting. The dinner was served 
in the dining room of the Administra- 
tion Building, used only for the official 
functions of the officers of the Fair. 
Here President Dawes entertained Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, General Balbo and his 
famous flyers, and a succession of fam- 
ous visitors at formal banquets. In the 
“seats of the mighty” there were gath- 
ered 93 alumni, 5 associate members, and 
12 faculty and guests. The central 
table of modern design and construction, 
is an isosoles triangle, seating four at 
one end and tapering to a single seat at 
the apex, with 14 on each side, all easily 
visible from any one point. The room 
itself is wholly modern in line, decora- 
tion, and lighting. 

This unusual opportunity was possible 
because of the foresight and arrange- 
ments of the committee in charge of the 
reunion, Mrs. Lucile L. Keck ’20, chair- 
man, and the Misses Duggan ’15, Estes 
16, and Wendell ’19, all Chicago alumni. 
They planned the reunion in accordance 
with the spirit of the place and kept the 
program brief, in order to allow time to 
see the Fair at night. Following the 
delicious banquet Miss Beust, president 
of the Association, called the meeting to 
order; the annual report of the secre- 
tary was followed by the announcement 
of the mail vote for the two officers to 
be elected this year, who are Elizabeth 
A. Lathrop ’23, vice president, and 
Dorothy A. Smith ’30, treasurer; the re- 
port of the treasurer, Irene Newman, 
was most gratifying for it showed our 
financial affairs in excellent shape and 
much accomplished with the funds. 
After the dispatch of some new business, 
the president introduced the toastmis- 
tress, Mrs. Keck, who introduced the 
speakers of the evening. 

The international aspects of the A. L. 


A. program were reflected in the speak- 
ers of the evening, two of the foreign 
delegates, Dr. A. K. Chiu, librarian of 
the Chinese—Japanese Library at Har- 
vard and representing China at the con- 
ference, and Mr. Ernest J. Bell, librarian 
of the Public Library, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. Dr. Chiu spoke of the five 
great Chinese libraries in this country 
and their use and place in American li- 
brary development, while Dr. Bell de- 
scribed the public library movement in 
New Zealand. 


Miss Hazeltine made her brief talk 
reminiscent of the four periods of li- 
brary development since 1876, each 
measured by a great exposition, 1876, 
1893, 1904, 1926, and named for the 
type of progress that each had devel- 
oped. She ventured to predict that a 
new library period would mark its be- 
ginning with 1933, and that it might 
perhaps be designated as the time of 
constructive adversity, since all library 
workers are having to face the problem 
of meeting enlarged service with re- 
duced appropriations and smaller staffs, 
and that great results would surely arise 
from the necessity. She illustrated her 
belief by referring to Milton, great as 
the apologist of the Cromwellian period, 
but greatest in his last 20 years, when 
defeated, discredited, blind, he dictated 
his Paradise Lost; also to the faith of 
Merriam Brothers and Noah Porter, the 
editor, when, in the dark days of the 
Civil War, when no one knew whether 
our country would survive, they pro- 
jected and carried forward the revision 
of Webster’s dictionary, the famous edi- 
tion of 1864. 

The graduates were seated by classes, 
all of the 27 represented except 1907 and 
1909. It was the largest banquet of the 
association, with 110 attending, the one 
at Detroit in 1922, with 93 in attendance 
being next largest. There were more 
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graduates registered at the A. L. A. 
than could come to the banquet, for the 
reason that many are employed in the 
Chicago area and had to keep their 
share of a schedule during the week. It 
was a pleasure to see again former mem- 
bers of the faculty and to welcome the 
associate members from summer school 
classes. The registration follows: 


1998—Julia A. Baker 

1910—Lilly M. E. Borresen 

1911—Lucy L. Morgan 

1912—Alice M. Farquhar, 
ward, Dorothea Heins 

1913—Susan G. Akers, Nora Beust, Marion 
E. Frederickson, Frances Sawyer Henke, 
Leila A. Janes, Jessie Wickersham 
Luther, Mary Bell Nethercut 

1914—Ethel Hedenbergh 

1915—Eileen M. Duggan, Ethel E. Else, 
Sybil C. Schuette, Mabel A. Wayne 

1916—Grace W. Estes, Georgie G. McAfee, 
Charlotte E. Smith 

1917—Lillian S. Moehlman, 
Orr 

1918—Julia M. Fink, Edla M. Laurson, 
Irene Newman, Edith A. Rechcygl, Jessie 
E. Reed, Jennie T. Schrage, Jean M. 
Sharpe, Margaret A. Wade 

1919—Clara M. Barnes, Esther Wendell 

1920—Florence Dodd, Marion Ewing, Lil- 
lian M. Froggatt, Lucile Liebermann 
Keck, Amy Anderson Macko, Charles 
Macko, Lucia §& Powell, Ruth A. Rut- 
zen, Isabel Farrand Wagner 

1921—Natalie T. Huhn, Lois M. 
Ruth A. Longden 


Ruth P. Hay- 


Gladys Hook 


Ingling, 
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1922—Ada M. Elliott, Julia C. Pressey, 
Nancy B. Thomas 

1923—-Helen K. Dresser 

1924—-Mabel Grondahl, Ellen D. Kistler 

1925—Dagny Borge, Alberta L. Brown, 
Juanita Engstrand, Clara Hinton, Ger- 
trude Nash Irwin, Aileen E. MacGeorge, 
Hazel Merry 

1926—Frances W. Bailey, Alice Divelbess, 
Hildred L. Nienstedt, Barbara A. Olson, 
Héléne H. Rogers, Helen Trettien 

1927—Esther Conner, Ida Goshkin, Frances 
Heckman McLaughlin and Mr. McLaugh- 
lin, Lois M. Ringo 

1928—Helen M. Deffner, Jeannette J. 
Murphy, Dorothy F. Siebecker 

1929—Lois Bell, Mary E. Bidwell, Bertha E. 
Buelow, Norma E. Churchill, Loucile A. 
Crist, Sophia Furman, Margaret C. 
Schindler, Erna R. Stech 

1930—Bernice M. Happer, Lorena E. Keyl, 
Dorothy K. Perry, Isabel L. Severson, 
Marjorie E. Shupe, Dorothy A. Smith, 
Lela M. Thomas 

1931—Grace W. Cotts, Winifred E. Decker, 
F. Eugenia Maddox 

1932—Louise Hetherington, 
dan, Fannie M. Viitala 

1933—Virginia A. Grady 


Helen M. Jor- 


Summer School—1904 Harriet Skogh; 1907 
Marion E. Bryant; 1922 Isabell M. 
Bowen; 1928 Mrs. Alice J. Raymond; 


1931 Madeleine Gibson. 

Faculty—Lucy M. Curtiss, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. S. Dudgeon, Julia E. Elliott, Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, C. B. Lester, Harriet 
C. Long, Elizabeth E. Wilson 


RutH P. Haywarp, Secretary 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Buying Books 


Where are we placing our emphasis in 
the books which we buy for our patrons 
to read? The A, L. A. Catalog, 1926- 
31, reflects some of the tendencies 
among librarians in the last five years. 
As we examine the list of 3000 books 
chosen from the publishers’ output for 
that period, we notice first the decline of 
fiction as indicated in the 9 per cent here 
as against 11 per cent in 1926 and 16 
per cent in 1904. Sociology, philosophy, 
technology, useful arts, travel and biog- 
raphy are pushing fiction in popularity. 


As the interests of the readers change, 
librarians are realizing their greater 
responsibility in meeting the new tastes. 
It is not for the idle hour that we select 
books, but to supply the information and 
inspiration which are needed. That li- 
braries in general are meeting this new 
challenge is indicated in the rapidly in- 
creasing circulation over the country. 
More than a million new borrowers were 
registered in the libraries in 44 of our 
cities, where the circulation rose from 
130 million to 157 million. 

Because this main function of a li- 
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brary—that of selecting books—has be- 
come so increasingly important, and 
difficult, it is well to look to our methods 
and apply the measuring stick more 
rigidly. 


Replacement List of Fiction 


Very timely is the appearance of A 
replacement list of fiction prepared by 
the Book Buying Committee of the A. 
L. A., into which has been incorporated 
the advice and experience of many li- 
brarians. The list is carefully chosen, 
those novels judged worthy of replace- 
ment indicated in recommended edition 
with price for each title. A helpful 
feature is the list of inexpensive edi- 
tions, series and reprints. This is ob- 
tainable from A. L. A. at 75 cents. In 
these days of the tightly stretched dol- 
lar, it is gratifying to find something 
which will save many times its price to 
the purchaser. 


Efficiency in Book Buying 


With the book budget cut drastically, 
for almost all libraries in the state, it is 
certainly time for every librarian and 
trustee to check carefully the methods 
used in book buying for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not the general 
public is receiving full benefit for every 
dollar’s investment in the library’s book 
stock. Questionnaires have been the or- 
der of the day. A certain magazine has 
made it popular for individuals to rate 
themselves through efficiency tests. We 
suggest that the following test be self 
administered by the one in the library 
most responsible for the book purchases 
whether it be librarian or trustee. A 
perfect rating is, of course, 100 per cent 
and each question answered in the af- 
firmative should be rated according to 
the number after the question. No ali- 
bis should be accepted and the individ- 
ual who finds himself offering one, 
should place a big round zero after the 
question. 

1. Does the library subscribe for one of 


the following publications and is it con- 
sulted constantly in the selection of 
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new books: American Library Associa- 
tion Booklist? Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin (Book selection section edited by 
Mary K. Reely)? 10. 

2. In addition to one of the above does the 
library subscribe for at least one good 
book journal such as Saturday Review 
of Literature or Books? 65. 

3. Is a list kept of books requested by the 
public and of subject matter needs in 
order that the demands of the public 
may be met? 10. 

4, Is there an effort to meet the book 
needs of all organized study groups in 
the community? (If librarian strains a 
point in this direction a big plus may 
be placed after the number). 15. 

5. Is a certain sum, even though small, 
spent each year in the purchase of refer- 
ence books and is care taken that any 
sets purchased are recommended in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, (A. L. A. 
$1.00 a year)? 10. 

6. Is information constantly secured re- 
garding books which have gone into 
popular copyright editions and is the 
purchase of western and mystery stor- 
ies and other light fiction practically 
restricted to the books which have been 
published in low priced editions? 15. 

7. Is the book buyer cognizant of the 
very fine pamphlet material being pub- 
lished upon economic subjects, and is a 
certain amount of it purchased while 
still timely and made available to the 
public? 5. 

8. Is care being taken that as a result of 
curtailment of book funds, the chil- 
dren’s department is not taking more 
than its proportionate share of the re- 
duction? (This should be the last de- 
partment in the library to suffer.) 10. 

9. Is the librarian, as the one most 
closely in contact with the public, made 
either the book selection agent for the 
library or if for any reason this seems 
impracticable, is she constantly consulted 
by the committee or trustee making the 
book selections? 10. 

10. At the end of the fiscal year, is a check 
made of books of non-fiction purchased 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not at least 75 per cent of them have 
been in frequent circulation? (If they 
have not circulated it may be due to 
poor publicity methods, faults in dis- 
play, etc., but the purchasing depart- 
ment should check on its work.) 10. 

—SouTH DAKOTA LIBRARY 


BULLETIN, Sept. 1933. 


Attention: Trustees! 


The suggestions of Mr. Michael F. 
Gallagher, chairman of the A. L. A. 
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Trustees Section, which appeared in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for Oct. 1932 are just 
as pertinent now as they were a year 
ago. 

“Never before” says Mr. Gallagher, 
“has the position of the library trustee 
been harder or more important than 
now. Never has the trustee needed so 
much as now the qualities of statesman- 
ship. Is it not also the very special re- 
sponsibility of library trustees to make 
other citizens understand that certain li- 
brary services are essential in times like 
ours? No reduction in income which 
seriously weakens the activities is good 
public policy under any circumstances. 
What is to become of our civilization if 
institutions like the public library are 
not maintained? The situation calls for 
tact, sympathy, and intelligent under- 
standing of the library’s place in society, 
but, above all, for courage to stand up 
for the rights and privileges of those in- 
creasing number of adults and children 
who are finding in libraries the oppor- 
tunities they need to become, or to con- 
tinue to be, intelligent, sane American 
citizens.” 

Some of the methods which trustees 
might profitably use for this purpose as 
suggested by Mr. Gallagher are: 

Use of newspapers—news notes, edi- 
torial comment, interviews. 

Radio broadcasting. 

Convincing talks at dinner meetings 
attended by leading citizens and repre- 
sentatives of various local organizations. 
Newspapers will use this account of the 
library’s activities which becomes news 
in this way. 

Seek cooperation of service clubs such 
as Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions. Ask 
them to devote one of their weekly meet- 
ings to the library and to use their in- 
fluence to maintain essential library 
services. 

Enlist the interest of agencies such as 
the Parent-Teacher Association, wom- 
en’s clubs, the American Association of 
University Women, the League of 
Women Voters, and author’s clubs. 

Show slides in moving picture houses. 

Use Book Week for special library em- 
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phasis; have as many service and other 
club programs as possible devoted to the 
library that week; ask ministers to 
stress from the pulpit the value to the 
community of books and libraries. 

Invite study of the budget on the part 
of organizations like the Taxpayers 
League, or officials, as the city manager. 
Let them compare local income with na- 
tional standurds and with that of other 
libraries, salaries with those of other 
professions and city departments. Build 
publicity material out of their findings. 

Focus community interest on the bud- 
get-making or appropriating body, 
through letters from local clubs and or- 
ganizations and particularly by delega- 
tions at public hearings. 

Obviously no one trustee can do all of 
these things. A program adapted to 
the community should be planned and 
the work divided, with specific duties 
assigned to each trustee. For example, 
a member of a service club would na- 
turally make the approach to that club: 
a special friend of the newspaper editor 
would secure his cooperation. 

Have plenty of ammunition—both 
facts and figures about your own library 
and good examples elsewhere. 


Mending Books 


The urgent requests of the teachers 
for exchanges in their libraries after the 
children in the classroom have read and 
reread the books become an embarrass- 
ment, for the Library frequently has no 
books with which to make the exchanges 
desired. Children’s books, especially 
those in use in classrooms, wear out very 
rapidly and the collection of books for 
use in the schools grows shabbier and is 
actually shrinking in size, since more 
books are discarded each year than can 
be replaced. 

As books wear out the force of book 
menders is surrounded by higher and 
higher piles of books waiting to be 
mended. More than 5000 books are 
waiting for the healing hands of the 
book menders. In 1932, only 23,000 
were mended as compared with over 
25,000 in 1931. As the Supervisor of 
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Book Repairs stated, the books are in so 
much worse state of dilapidation this 
year that the average time which must 
be spent to repair a book has increased 
—hence, fewer books were repaired this 
year than last and a larger number had 
to be rebound.—LiBrarY BEACON, St. 
Paul Public Library, March 1933. 


Book Week 


“Growing up with books” in the right 
way involves a double responsibility on 
the part of those who are in a position 
to make it possible that the right kind of 
books are within reach of active minds. 

The author’s point of view has been 
admirably set forth by a_ successful 
writer of children’s books, Eric P. Kelly, 
who said: 

“, .. the greatest books of all times 
that have come down to us for the most 
general and widespread reading are 
books which have had a direct appeal to 
children; Plutarch’s Lives, Don Quixote, 
Baron Munchhausen, Robinson Crusoe, 
Treasure Island, King of the Golden 
River and many others. 

“Today I am facing the problem from 
the view point of the writer, not from 
that of the critic. With other writers 
of the day and age who try to write 
worthy literature for children, I realize 
first of all the importance of doing the 
very best piece of work I can. Indeed, 
all the writers of children’s books with 
whom I have come in contact seem to 
realize just this thing, that the field in 
which we are creating is one that calls 
from us our very best efforts. We can 
slight the field in no way, we can not 
look down nor write down, we must feel 
that the greatness of the best books in 
our field imposes the task upon us of 
doing our work with the greatest of sin- 
cerity and high purpose. 

“The backgrounds of the books we 
write for children must be perfect. Not 
only in geography and history must 
they ring true, but the feelings of the 
people we write about must be true and 
absolutely within the range of human 
plausibility... Imagine Mark Twain 
writing of a Mississippi he could not 
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feel; or Kipling describing a jungle he 
had never visited, or a Lewis Carroll 
describing a Wonderland which he had 
not entered... In us must burn the 
desire to transport these imaginative 
minds of childhood to the lands which 
lie beyond the curtain, whether we reach 
those lands by a melting looking glass, 
down a rabbit’s hole or whether we go 
soaring out into the night in a great 
clock like Davy in Davy and the goblin. 
We know that these fields exist; we 
know that there are few enjoyments or 
benefits in life to equal them, and we 
must ever fight against allowing our- 
selves to write for mere demand; we 
must be merciless with all such writing 
that is cheap or a mere imitation, and 
in the world of children’s books we must 
give the best we have and be ever sin- 
cere.”—Address at Bethlehem, N. H., 
July 1, 1932. 


“Why Not Juvenile Series?” 


Much juvenile reading consists of such 
popular series as those suggested by 
“Dotty Dimple’, “Elsie Dinsmore”, 
“Pansy”, “Little Colonel”, “Motor 
Girls”, “Rover Boys”, L. T. Meade, Al- 
ger, Henty, and many other series of 
similar character. As a rule the books 
of a series, often fifty or more in num- 
ber, are all alike, pretty boarding school 
stories for the girls affording a weak 
milk-and-water diet, which induces men- 
tal if not moral deterioration; athletic 
or highly sensational stories for boys— 
nearly always vapid, untrue to life, and 
unprofitable, if not actually injurious. 
The worst feature of a series, generally 
speaking, lies in the fact that when a 
child has read one book of it he has read 
all; but the themes are so fascinating 
to his immature mind, which would 
grasp just as eagerly the strong virile 
stories of the Odyssey, the Jungle Books, 
the Boys’ King Arthur, that he will read 
and reread the entire series, filling his 
mind with useless chaff instead of the 
golden grain. The best libraries for 
children are rendering a great service 
in refusing shelf room to such juvenile 
series as those suggested above, and in 
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steering children into equally diverting 
but more profitable channels.—K'rom In- 
troduction to HANDBOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE, by Gardiner & Ramsey. 


Lawrence College 
Alumni Reading Service 


Since it was started in February, 
1930, this service has been used by over 
1,000 alumni to whom over 8,500 books 
have been sent. Because of lack of 
funds this work has now been discon- 
tinued and no further lists will be pub- 
lished. 
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Hospital Librarians Association 


Annual dues, one shilling, payable to 
Mrs. Marjorie E. Roberts, 48 Queen’s 
Garden, London, W. 2, England. Hospi- 
tal librarians all over the world are eli- 
gible. Headquarters: London. 

Membership in this group will pro- 
mote interchange of information and 
ideas, increase interest and stimulate ac- 
tivity, and make the group of hospital 
librarians a more definite organization. 

PERRIE JONES 

Supervisor of Institution Libraries 

State of Minnesota 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene 


The twenty-eighth class registered 
with a full quota on Monday, September 
18. Of the 42 students enrolled, 18 are 
from Wisconsin, with representatives 
from 15 other states, comprising three 
each from Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Minnesota, two from Illinois, and 
one each from Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Washington. It is a repre- 
sentative national group, coming from 
Connecticut and Maryland in the east, 
from Alabama and Mississippi in the 
south, and from California, Washington 
and Montana in the west and northwest, 
with the middle west well represented. 

Scholastically the group is a varied 
one also, including in its number one 
Ph.D., two masters, 26 with a bachelor’s 
degree, 11 seniors and two juniors. 
Two were Phi Beta Kappa students, and 
several won senior high honors, and 
honors. Only nine have had library 
experience, varying from one to five 
years, making the class more homogen- 
eous in this matter than in former years. 
Several have had other experience, such 
as publishing and book selling, teach- 
ing, scientific, art, and music study, 
which will contribute to their interpre- 
tation of library work in various units. 


Hazeltine, Principal 


Instruction began Tuesday morning, 
September 19. The rooms were gay 
with flowers, the gift of Mrs. Thwaites, 
who always remembers the opening day. 
Every student who has attended the 
School will never forget her, or the 
flowers that come in such quantities 
from her garden throughout the garden 
year. 

Greetings to the new class were re- 
ceived from the Class of 1933 through 
its president, Alice MacKinnon, accom- 
panied by a subscription to the Daily 
Cardinal. 

Mr. Lester met the class for the open- 
ing appointment, stressing the new em- 
phasis on training for public service, 
and enlarging on public service itself. 

According to custom the class was 
personally escorted through the Wiscon- 
sin Historical and University Libraries 
on the second day of school in order that 
they might not only quickly learn their 
way to the building, but their way 
through the intricacies of two separate 
libraries in one building, with two 
catalogs, two loan desks, two sep- 
arate stacks, but one general reading 
room, one public document depart- 
ment, one English seminar room, 
one each for History, Romance Lan- 
guage, etc. There was no formal Var- 
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sity Welcome this year, so the class has 
not yet seen President Frank. 

But the traditional Mixer on the first 
Saturday evening ran true to form, and 
was an altogether delightful occasion. 
It fully accomplished its purpose of pro- 
moting acquaintance with all sorts of 
jolly stunts. Marjorie Palmer won the 
annual prize of a bibliography box for 
calling all of the class by name. The 
evening was in charge of a committee 
of the class, with Paul Alcorn, chairman, 
the Misses Friday, Fry, Hagberg, Rus- 
sell, Sollenberger, Thayer, Mr. Ranck 
and Mr. Olson, who proved delightful 
entertainers and kept things moving. 


Class of 1934 


Paul Alcorn, Lincoln, Nebr., B.A. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; twelve years as pub- 
lisher, book dealer, and lecturer. 


Florence Summers Antisdel, Janesville, 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Mary Ballantine, Milwaukee, B.A. Mil- 
waukee—Downer College. 

Emily Elizabeth Benfer, Elkhorn, B.A. 


University of Wisconsin. 

Mary Agatha Botten, Antelope, Montana, 
B.A. Concordia College. 

Doris Florence Burrell, Long Beach, Calif., 
two years Long Beach Junior College; 
four years junior assistant Long Beach 
Public Library. 

Loretta Buss, Janesville, M.A. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Edith A. Carlson, Superior, Ph.B. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; graduate and various 
study in eight summer sessions in sev- 
eral schools and universities along line 
of special interests. 

Shirley Joyce Christopher, Dysart, Iowa, 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Eleanor Grace Crawford, Wausau, B.A. 
University of Wisconsin; three years 
assistant Wausau Public Library. 

Carolyn Graham Curry, Bloomington, 
Ind., B.A. Indiana University. 

Eva Elizabeth Curry, Baraboo, B.A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; four years high 
school librarian Marshfield High School 


Library. 
Alice Marion Curtis, Cleveland, Ohio, 
three years Cleveland College and 


Miami University; two years assistant 
Clark Branch Library, Cleveland; three 
years student-assistant Miami Univer- 
sity Library. 

Alice Genevieve Dresser, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Madison, B.S. 
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Elizabeth Marguerite Faber, Watertown, 
B.A. Northwestern College, per bene; 
four years part-time assistant Water- 
town Public Library. 

Mildred Agnes Fickinger, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., senior in the College of 
Letters and Science. 

Gladys Isabelle Friday, Madison, senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Elton Lavilla Fry, Duluth, Minn., B.A. 
McPherson College, with honors; three 
years assistant Duluth Public Library. 

Dorothy Fidelia Hagberg, Picayune, Miss., 
senior in College of Letters and Science. 

Mary Helen Heckel, Mankato, Minn., se- 
nior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Mary Helen Holmes, Birmingham, Mich., 
B.A. University of Michigan; five years 
in Highland Park High School Library; 
five years assistant Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

Rose Seina Lavine, Superior, B.E. Superior 
State Teachers College. Honor grad- 
uate. 

Geraldine Manson, Terre Haute, Ind., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Frances Jane Miller, Kenosha, Wis., se- 
nior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Humphrey A. Olsen, Battle Creek, Mich., 
B.A. University of Michigan. 

Marjorie Arlene Palmer, Brodhead, B.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Helen Loudora Pohle, Madison, Ph.D. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Florence Jean Powell, Fargo, N. Dak., 


B.E. Moorhead State Teachers College. 

Lois Lindsay Rainer, Troy, Ala., B.S. Troy 
State Teachers College. 

Wilson Marcy Ranck, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., B.A. University of Michigan; two 
and one-half years assistant University 
of Michigan Library. 

Norah May Russell, Baltimore, Md., sum- 
mer sessions Johns Hopkins University, 
Maryland Institute Art School; five 
years assistant Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore. 

Elisabeth Fairfield Saam, Elgin, Ill., B.A. 
Park College. 

Josephine Alice Sachtjen, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Ruth Alice Siebecker, Wausau, senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Margaret Eleanor Smith, Oak Park, IIL, 
B.A. Monmouth College; two years loan 
desk assistant Oak Park Public Library. 

Judith Katrina Sollenberger, Kokomo, 
Ind., B.A. De Pauw University, Phi Beta 
Kappa; M.A. University of Illinois. 

Evelyn Marion Stang, Madison, B.S. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Mazomanie, B.A. 
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Frances Theodora Thayer, Pullman, 
Wash., B.A. Washington State College; 
high honors, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Pi Lambda Theta. 

Mary Vranesh, Chisholm, Minn., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Marion Bertha Weigler, Menasha, B.A. 
Lawrence College; one semester grad- 
uate study. 

Barbara Bailey Wertman, Villisca, Iowa, 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Lucy Allen Winter, Carroll, Iowa, B.A. 
Iowa State Teachers College. 


Schooi Notes 


The staff returned from their vacation 
of two months on September 1 and were 
kept busy getting the “house in order,” 
until registration time. Since there 
was no summer school this year, the 
many routine things that are usually ac- 
complished during this time were left 
until September. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to suspend a “going institution” and 
it was only through the efforts of Mr. 
Lester’s office in the Capitol, the coop- 
eration of the Principal and her secre- 
tary, and of the faculty remaining in the 
city, that the School did not suffer from 
its period of enforced closing. 

Mrs. Davis took advantage of the op- 
portunity to study in the University 
Summer Session, registering for the 
work under Professor Kolb in Rural 
Trends. She also attended the ten-day 
Rural Leadership Conference, which co- 
ordinated with the course she had 
elected. 


Glimpses of the A. L. A. 


The great event of the School year 
was the annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in Chicago, 
Oct. 16-21. With careful planning, it 
was possible to arrange for every mem- 
ber of the staff to attend for several 
days, and to suspend the academic sched- 
ule for Friday that the class might go 
in a body for the last two days. 

The class had just completed its study 
of the history, organization, and per- 
sonnel of the Association, and to have 
the opportunity of seeing it function in 
an inspirational general session and in 
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a business meeting of the Council, of at- 
tending section meetings, and of joining 
luncheon or dinner groups, of seeing the 
authors of their text books and the dis- 
tinguished members of whom they had 
been learning, and hear several of them 
speak, was indeed a liberal education. 

Two periods were devoted, the week 
after, to class room reports and im- 
pressions of the Conference, which 
proved one of the outstanding appoint- 
ments of the year. Ten of the class 
who did not attend gave reports of as- 
signed reading on topics relating to 
early libraries and their administration 
and methods, and to some of the first 
librarians, thus relating the present 
development of library work to its im- 
portant beginnings. 

Train service between Madison and 
Chicago, a distance of 130 miles is very 
good; by leaving on an early morning 
train on Friday and returning on a late 
Sunday evening train the students had 
three full days in the city, part of 
which naturally was spent at A Century 
of Progress, including the special exhi- 
bit at the Art Institute. In this way 
they learned not only how to make a 
business of attending meetings, but by 
careful planning and using all the time, 
to see and do other things. Prepara- 
tions for the Chicago trip including 
transportation and rooms were in the 
hands of a committee of the class: the 
Misses Faber, Sachtjen, and Winter, Mr. 
Ranck, Miss Sollenberger, chairman. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the As- 
sociation met at Minnetonka in June, 
just after commencement, the class of 
1908 attended as a whole, so it was an 
appropriate time to repeat the experi- 
ence. 

The following excerpts from student 
reports reveal in brief some of the high 
points of their experience: 

Our first hour at the convention— 
and several hours thereafter—was spent 
in examining the exhibits of publishers. 
To me, the most absorbing display was 
the corner devoted to high school li- 
braries, with its numerous suggestions 


for posters and publicity. Next in in- 
terest, perhaps, were the exhibits of the 
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binders, where I was particularly struck 
by the attractiveness and flexibility of 
the rebound books. The Bookmobile ex- 
hibit also was worth far more time than 
we could devote to it. Ideas popped out 
at us from all sides—visual education 
and window displays, attractive bulletin 
boards and book racks, new departures 
in indexing and map-insertion for ency- 
clopedias, new charging devices, color- 
ful book-ends, and, of course, everywhere 
new books, new pictures, and new pub- 
lishers’ lists. 

The meetings found us listening eag- 
erly. Although we had been advised to 
sit well up in front, we found that when 
a fascinating exhibit had held us a few 
minutes too long, we were not prevented 
from hearing, for the loud-speakers car- 
ried voices clearly to the very back of 
the hall. 

Friday morning we attended the third 
general session, and in the afternoon the 
discussion on book-buying. I shall not 
treat the speeches at any length. Those 
who were there will not need to have 
them recapitulated, and others may bet- 
ter read them in the published proceed- 
ings. It is sufficient to say that we not 
infrequently found ourselves looking at 


each other and nodding, or saying, 
“That’s a suggestion! Someday I hope 
I get a chance to try that.” Especially 


helpful and to the point where the sug- 
gestions on how to stretch the library 
dollar, and the study of replacements. 
Friday evening we attended the Re- 
ligious Books Round Table, where the 
most beautiful thing at the whole con- 
vention—the facsimile of the Greek 
manuscript from the Elizabeth Rocke- 


feller McCormick collection, with its 
wonderful miniatures—was_ displayed 
and its story told by Prof. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 


Saturday morning we glimpsed some- 
thing of the inner workings of the A. 
L. A. through the council meeting. Al- 
though the actual business was much of 
it unintelligible to outsiders, we never- 
theless felt privileged to sit and observe 
the way in which the policies of the A. 
L. A. are formed. 

The final session that afternoon was 
as interesting as the preceding ones. 
Not only was there the recognition of the 
new officers, but this meeting, as well as 
several others, gave us the opportunity 
to know libraries, not only from the 
standpoint of librarians, but also as 
prominent outsiders see them and their 
place in modern life. 

There was still time enough after- 
wards to see something of the Art In- 
stitute, with its magnificent paintings, 
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and the Fair, where we hung over the 
rail at the Gutenberg Press and ran a 
hand admiringly over Noah Webster’s 
desk. 

And then—back to work again. But 
as we climbed wearily aboard the train, 
the impression which would stay long- 
est with us, perhaps, was not the 
crowds at the Fair, not the torrential 
downpour of Chicago’s thunder storm, 
not even the mellow glow of color from 
the old masters at the Institute, but the 
splendid spirit of the hundreds of li- 
brarians we had seen—cramped for 
funds, doubtful, some of them, no doubt, 
of the permanency of positions, but 
carrying on with the determination 
which might almost be called the theme 
of the Convention—To give ever greater 
service to the public on fewer resources. 

—FRANCES T. THAYER. 


The program of the conference was a 
various one, one which took us from 
Hervey Allen’s prophecy that Americans 
would have to learn to eat the bread of 
idleness with a good conscience, to a 
meeting of the cataloging section which 
seemed to forecast anything but idleness, 
at least for librarians. In spite of the 
fact that to us, who have not yet learned 
to catalog a library, talk of recataloging 
seemed something in the way of super- 
erogation, we were interested in hear- 
ing Miss Dorothy W. Curtiss from the 
Library Extension Division, New York 
State Education Department, discuss 
the decisions to be made when the need 
of recataloging a library was apparent; 
and Miss Bertha E. Buelow explain how 
she actually carried out the revision of 
the subject headings for the catalog of 
the La Crosse Public Library. We were 
happy to learn that she is a graduate of 
Wisconsin Library School. 

At the last meeting of the conference, 
held Saturday afternoon, those of us 
who hold that literature is an interpre- 
tation of life and not an escape from 
life, were pleased to hear Dr. Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, voice the opinion that it is 
to the books of literature, rather than 
to those of information, that we must 
look for the enlightenment of the people 
as a whole. His thesis was reminiscent 
of John Stuart Mill’s plea, made some 
eighty years ago, that what the unedu- 
cated voter needs—and we might ask, 
how many of us are educated voters?— 
is to read, to get some idea of what is 
being thought and felt and talked about 
in the world outside his own egocentric 
personal existence. 

The class discussion of the conference, 
held a few days after our return, showed 
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that all had gained both profit and 
pleasure. We are now egotistical enough 
to enjoy the realization that we are con- 
nected with such an important work, one 
with which so many eminent and inter- 
esting people are associated.—JUDITH K. 
SOLLENBERGER. 


To a teacher, who has attended many 
annual conventions of a state teachers 
association numbering from five to seven 
thousand, the A. L. A. gave a wonder- 
ful glimpse into another great profes- 
sional field. Both organizations pres- 
ent opportunities to hear dynamic think- 
ers at the general meetings, and special- 
ists who give others the benefit of their 
achievements in the sectional meetings. 
Friendships renewed, luncheon or dinner 
meetings, and informal corridor confer- 
ences, add the personal element that 
makes membership a vital link of an un- 
breakable chain. 

Although scholarship is necessarily a 
fundamental prerequisite for teachers, 
the high scholarly and_ professional 
standard of librarians was even more 
plainly in evidence at this convention. 
Their specific instruction received in 
smaller groups has tended to make them 
a select class of keenly intelligent and 
eager workers. Even though they have 
all this wisdom there was no high-brow 
spirit among them. On every side there 
were smiles of welcome and friendliness. 
—Lucy A. WINTER. 


At the recent meeting in Chicago, I 
had the honor and privilege of attending 
two of the outstanding banquets of the 
convention. The first, held on Sunday 
evening, October 15, was a gathering of 
the distinguished librarians of the coun- 
try for a reunion dinner, forty years 
after the meeting in 1893 held in the 
same city. At this dinner I was the 
only member of my generation in the 
room.* Not only that, it was also the 
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first meeting of librarians that I had 
ever attended. My reactions were prob- 
ably quite different from those of the 
others gathered there, and for the ben- 
efit of those of my own age, I would like 
to say that the men and women who 
have made the profession what it is, are 
human. The entire occasion from the 
time I first entered the room until Dr. 
Richardson announced the meeting ad- 
journed, was filled with comradeship and 
reminiscence of 1893 and the years be- 
tween. This feeling and attitude of good 
will toward one another, extending over 
a period of years, is one that should not 
be overlooked by the present generation. 

The other dinner, held the following 
night in the same place, was the dinner 
for new members, the purpose of which 
was to instill in the younger people— 
those who will come back for their 40th 
anniversary in 1973, the same spirit 
that was so evident among the older 
members. The chairman of the meeting 
kept the youngsters, for that is what we 
are in the profession, continually on 
edge as he introduced one distinguished 
librarian after another for our ap- 
proval. Not one of those called upon, 
from the beginning to the end, looked in 
the least bored by the work; and this 
after many years in the profession. 
Does not this in itself speak well for the 
profession and should it not be an in- 
centive to us to continue in it? 

The two meetings, one of the old 
guard, the other of the new forces, both 
emphasized, even more than I expected, 
that librarians are human. These older 
members showed the same _ attitude 
whether with their own age or with the 
young people. This was my lasting 
impression—and a good one.—WILSON 
M. RANCK. 

Editors Note: Because of necessary 
limitations on printing this year, a large 
budget of News of Alumni must be held 
over for a later issue. 


* Mr. Ranck attended as the guest of his father, Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


In whatever way the Wisconsin libraries observe Good Book Week, we want to 
know about it, and we are obliged to depend entirely upon librarians to send the 


information. Please send this to us as early as possible. 


Barron. The library was closed for 
ten days in September when the library 
was redecorated, cleaned, and the roof 
repaired. The circulation for Septem- 
ber was 400 more than September of 
last year. “The Alcove books which we 
have received for over a year are very 
popular,” and in conclusion Mrs. Ander- 
son writes, “we could not keep house 
without Miss Schrage and her traveling 
libraries.” 


Bloomington. The latter part of 
October Mrs. Lynn Harrower, librarian 
of the Bloomington public library died. 
Friends of the local library particularly 
express the great loss to the library and 
especially to the boys and girls whose 
reading interests she had so much at 
heart. 


Columbus. The rooms on the main 
floor have been redecorated, adding 
greatly to their attractiveness. 


Cumberland. Correction. The partic- 
ularly helpful suggestion made to the 60 
young people graduating last spring, 
on “Don’t be a Quitter,” and in the Oc- 
tober “’Round the Circle” credited to 
Rice Lake should have read as coming 
from Cumberland. Miss Perry from 
Rice Lake writes: “It sounds very nice 
but we didn’t do it.” We wish to give 
credit now to Mrs. Poukey of Cumber- 
land, not only for this but also for her 
account of the publicity given to the 
Press Bulletin which gives to the “tax- 
paying citizens pertinent news of the af- 
fairs of the state university.” 

Such progressive and helpful ideas are 
worth record, and we regret the mis- 
take. Eb. 


Fox Lake. The library has had water 
facilities installed. 
The annual report of the librarian, 


ED. 


which is the 28rd, tells not only of the 
growth in circulation, but also of the in- 
creasing extent of the library’s service. 
Constant use has been made of the re- 
sources of the Traveling library depart- 
ment and the University Extension. 
With regard to book accessions: 

“We try to buy a few of the best 
books of fiction and many of the worth 
while books of biography, essays, travel 
and history. This year 340 volumes 
have been added to the library. Sixteen 
books were bought with the interest 
from the Fred Weed Memorial fund. 
We received 30 books from the Hattie 
Marden estate. Mrs. Henry Harder of 
Beaver Dam donated a valuable set of 
reference books in 10 volumes; Mrs. 
Angie Cox, California, 18 volumes; Mrs. 
George Medley, 5 volumes; Anna Smith, 
5 volumes; First Baptist Church, N. Y. 
C., 3 volumes, Mrs. Margaret Schroeger, 
2 volumes; R. H. Lorenze, Harriet 
O’Connell, and the H. O. A. Club, 1 vol- 
ume each.” 


Green Bay. Miss Schuette writes: 
“T thought you might be interested in 
some visits to the school in the vicinity 
of the North Branch that Agnes Melen- 
tine has been making. Ever since the 
fire there last February when the 
Branch was closed for repairs for a 
month there has been a falling off in cir- 
culation, so we decided on school room 
visits when school opened in September. 

“Miss Melentine gave a short talk, 
distributed application blanks and gave 
out graded lists as ‘teasers’, The re- 
sponse has been wonderful.” 


Horicon. Miss Lyons writes that a 
new L. C. Smith typewriter has been 
purchased for the library. 

The apprentice course is again being 
given this year. 
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Menasha. A report of some weeks 
ago states that at the time five books 
were leading in demand: 100,000,000 
Guinea pigs, by Gallet; Anthony Ad- 
verse, by Allen; Life begins at forty, by 
Pitkin; Alien corn, by Howard; Little 
man, what now, by Fallada. 


Palmyra. The library’s collection has 
been classified and cataloged. The work 
was done by Mary Lucille Davis, W. L. 
S. ’33. Patrons were informed through 
the local paper concerning the work and 
much interest was manifested. 


Rice Lake. Winter activities are 
now under way at the library. Follow- 
ing the example of Miss Lindsley at 
Waupun, a discussion group for boys 
and girls just out of high school was 
organized October 24, with an attend- 
ance of fifteen at the first meeting. The 
N. R. A. and the situation in Germany 
will be the first two subjects to be dis- 
cussed. 

The adult book club will have its first 
meeting November 1. Mrs. John R. 
Hayes, chairman of the book committee 
of the library board will talk on “Best 
Loved Books” using such titles as Ben- 
nett’s Much loved books, Drury’s What 
books shall I read? and Becker’s Adven- 
tures in reading to suggest the pleasure 
to be had in reading old books. At the 
same meeting Lewis Charles of Rice 
Lake will exhibit and talk about his 
collection of first editions. 

The regular Saturday morning story 
hour was resumed October 28, with 
Hallowe’en stories a special feature. 
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Spring Green. There has been some 
reorganization of the library’s collection, 
by assembling books so that they will 
be more easily accessible. New shelf 
labels, and equipment have also been 
added, and the library room has been 
redecorated. 

Patrons are informed concerning the 
new books added to the collection 
through the local paper. 


Waupun. Pertinent extracts from ar- 
ticles in current periodicals make up 
some of the library’s publicity. Maga- 
zine circulation, or reading room use is 
likely to be increased by this plan. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Miss Borge, li- 
brarian, presented a paper at the meet- 
ing of the Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
association October 15. It was given 
before the Library section and entitled, 
“Co-operation between School Library 
and Public Library.” 

In an appeal for return of the long- 
time overdue books or of those taken out 
without being properly charged is the 
following interesting statement: 

“Missing books that have repeatedly 
been asked for by library patrons in- 
clude: Osborne Men of the Old Stone 
Age, Leonard Two lives, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay Poems selected for young 
People, and Houdini’s Escapes, by Gib- 
son. Books by authors of western 
stories and books on useful arts, such as 
collecting of postage stamps, radio, taxi- 
dermy, goldfish culture, automobiles, 
cookery, and aviation, are also missing.” 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Desmond, Robert W. Newspaper refer- 
ence methods. 1933. 229p. illus. 
Univ. of Minn., $2.50. 027 


Covers its subject very thoroly but is too 
specialized for any but larger libraries in 
this state. Contains an extensive list of 
books and periodicals for a newspaper 
reference collection and a bibliography on 
newspaper libraries. 

See Booklist 30:38 Oct. ’33. 


Standard Catalog series. Wilson. 


Supplements now available are the First 
Supplement to the second edition revised of 
the Catalog for High School libraries; and 
Third Supplement to the fourth edition re- 
vised of the Children’s Catalog. These sup- 
plements are now supplied free of charge 
to purchasers of the catalogs. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. and Benjamin C. 
Parents, children and money. 1933. 
219p. Viking, $1.75. 136.7 


Discussions of such subjects as Money at- 
titudes in the home, The allowance, Spend- 
ing, Saving, Earning, and other aspects of 
the problem of training children in the 
handling of money. Timely, taking account 
of present economic circumstances. 


Potter, Charles Francis. Humanizing 
religion. 1933. 265p. Harper, $2. 
144 


A statement of the most advanced liberal 
point of view in religion today, discussing 
the humanization of education, economics, 
politics, music and art, as well as religion. 


Sociology 


Babson, Roger W. Finding a job. 1933. 
191p. Revell, $1.50. 871.4 


This is more a general discussion of the 
economic situation than it is a book of 
specific advice on how to get a job. The 
author believed that thrift and willingness 
to work hard and individual enterprize still 
count, and also that the opportunities of the 
immediate future will be in the field of busi- 


ness rather than in the professions or pro- 
duction. 


Breckinridge, Sophonisba. Women in 


the twentieth century. 1933. 364p. 
McGraw-Hill, $4. 396 


This volume of the Recent Social Trends 
monographs covers three phases of women’s 
activity outside the home: Women’s use of 
spare time; Women and gainful employment ; 
Women and government, the first section, on 
spare time, covering the whole organized 
club movement. Of interest to students and 
to women’s groups. 


Frederick, J. G. 
deal” economics. 
ness Bourse, $2. 


A primer of “New 
1933. 3822p. Busi- 
330.973 


A convenient summary of the New Deal 
program, with contributed chapters by 
Donald Richberg, Gerard Swope and Bernard 
Baruch. 

See Booklist 30: 7 Sept. ’33. 


Overstreet, Harry Allen. We move in 
new directions. 1933. 284p. Norton, 
$3. 301 


A stimulating discussion of the changes 
that are now taking place in our economic 
and social structure. The author believes 
that a new civilization is coming to birth. 
There is a lustiness and gustiness about such 
a time, he says, and to continue the pre- 
valent habits of irony and bitterness in our 
thinking is a waste of energy. It is time to 
put ourselves in line with the kind of think- 
ing that is headed for the future. 

See Booklist 30: 9 Sept. ’33. 


It’s up to the 
Stokes, $1.25. 
396 


Mrs. Roosevelt writes on such topics as: 
Today’s challenge to women, The problems 
of the young married, Budgets, Family 
health, Modern family conditions, Women 
and jobs, Women and the vote, Women and 
working conditions, Women and peace, 
Women and the N.R.A. Her point of view, 
altho she tries conscientiously not to be 
limited by it, is that of the well-to-do, but 
the book is full of sound sense for all that. 
Good for the mature women and for older 
girls as well. 


Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor. 
women. 1933. 2638p. 
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Tead, Ordway and Metcalf, Henry C. 
Labor relations under the Recovery 
act. 1933. 259p. Whittlesey House, 
$2. 831.1 


Dicusses the immediate demands of the 
National Recovery Act in its relation to La- 
bor, but goes beyond this to consider the 
whole question of Labor policy of the future. 
Devoted specifically to the questions of em- 
ployee representation and collective bargain- 
ing and addressed primarily to employers. 


See Booklist 30: 9 Sept. ’33. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Daglish, Eric Fitch. How to see beasts. 
1933. 127p. illus. Morrow, $1.50. 
591.5 


“A field mouse or weasel, a rabbit or a 
bat is as well worth studying as is an ele- 
pant or a lion” says the author of this book 
and proceeds to present the various beasts 
for our attention and to show how each is 
equipped for the kind of life he must lead. 
Being a biologist the author is able to sup- 
ply authoritative information; being a wood 
engraver, he produces a book charmingly il- 
lustrated with his own wood cuts and dia- 
grams. 


Guttmacher, Alan Frank. Life in the 
making. 1933. 297p. illus. Viking, 
$2.75. 612.6 


An interesting discussion of the biology of 
sex in the terms of both modern scientific 
knowledge and ancient superstition, by an 
Associate in obstetrics, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. For larger libraries. 


Merrill, Flora. Flush of Wimpole 
Street and Broadway. 1933. 120p. 
illus. McBride, $1.50. 636.7 


Tells entertainingly the story of Katharine 
Cornell’s cocker spaniel Flush, who took 
part with her in the Browning play. The 
Browning letters pertaining to Flush, on 
which Virginia Woolf based her biography, 
are interspersed. 


Obermeyer, Henry. Stop that smoke. 
1933. 289p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
628.5 


A book on the menace of smoke in our 
cities and the problem of its control. Puts 
emphasis on the danger to health and tells 
what has been done in various communities. 
8 page bibliography and index. 

See Booklist 30: 11 Sept. ’33. 
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Skinner, Constance Lindsay. Beaver, 
kings and cabins. 1933. 2783p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 639 
A history of the American fur trade based 

on authentic sources and on the author’s own. 

memories of the north, where she was born 
and spent her childhood. 
See Booklist 30: 42 Oct. ’33. 


Smart, Walter Kay and McKelvey, Louis 
M. Business letters. 1933.  489p. 
Harper, $3.50; text ed. $2.50. 658 
A comprehensive book covering all types 

of correspondence. The provision of sample 

letters to illustrate every type mentioned is 
an outstanding feature; another is the Hand- 
book of English for business which is ap- 
pended. 

See Booklist 30: 42 Oct. ’33. 


Valenstein, Lawrence and Weiss, E. B. 
Business under the Recovery act. 
1933. 314p. Whittlesey House, $2.50. 

658.8 

Considers the effect of the National Re- 

covery Act on merchandising, selling and 

advertising. Like Tead and Metcalf on La- 

bor relations, above, takes a long-time view. 
See Booklist 30: 9 Sept. 33. 


Fine Arts 


Abraham, R. M. Winter nights enter- 
tainments. 1933. 186p. illus. Dut- 
ton, $1.75. 793 


A book of the type so popular just now, 
suggesting pastimes and devices for home 
entertainment. Card, coin, match and other 
tricks, paper folding, knots and _ splices, 
“games for the agile’, toys easily made, 
problems to solve and miscellaneous stunts 
make up the contents. 


Brooks, Jean Jarrett. A guide to paint- 
ers and painting. 1931. 1138p. Col- 
onial art co., Oklahoma City, Okla., $1. 

759 

Art study clubs looking for planned pro- 

grams will find this handbook a useful guide, 

as an outline, for reference material and 
for bibliography. 


Kent, Rockwell. Rockwellkentiana. 
1933. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 759.1 


Described on the title page as “Few 
words and many pictures” this book con- 
sists of a wide selection of Rockwell Kent’s 
drawings and paintings with a few brief 
reprinted articles from magazines and cata- 
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logs, to which are added a check list and 
bibliography of his works. The pictures, 
beautifully reproduced by a new off-set pro- 
cess, make it a very desirable addition to 
art collections. 


Hobbs, Mabel Foote. Play production 
made easy. 1933. Tip. National 
Recreation Assn., 315 4th Av., N. Y. 
C. 50c. 792 
A small pamphlet publication well adapted 

to the needs of rural, village or high school 

groups. Contains a few skits for practice 
and lists of royalty and non-royalty plays. 


Literature 
Coffin, Robert P. Tristram. Ballads of 
square-toed Americans. 1933. 110p. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 811 or 821 


Readers with a taste for ballad measure 
and stirring verse with a background of 
history will like this vigorous book. Should 
go well in school collections. 

See Booklist 30:43 Oct. '33. 


Cunliffe, J. W. Pictured history of Eng- 
lish literature from its beginnings to 
the present day. 1933. 4386p. illus. 
Appleton, $5. 820.9 
A new photographic service offered by the 

British museum, and a few other great Eng- 

lish libraries, and new processes of repro- 

ducing pictures for book illustration have 
made possible this beautiful book. The text 
is a clear and simple narrative and the notes 
on the illustrations add further information. 

A very desirable addition. There is no other 

one-volume history like it. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. On Yankee 
hilltops. 1938. 128p. Wilde, $1.50. 
814 or 824 


Nature lovers will find pleasure in the 
essays—on such subjects as _ Cellar-holes, 
Falling leaves, Wet woods, Golden hemlock, 
Sweets for squirrels—that make up this 
volume. A small book, with good print; 
would be attractive for hospital circulation. 


Emerson, Ralph W. The heart of Emer- 
son’s essays; ed. by Bliss Perry. 1933. 
3868p. Houghton, $3. 814 or 824 


A reprinting of a selection of essays made 
originally for the Riverside College Classics. 
Well chosen, containing the essays most 
often referred to, including The American 
scholar, but expensive for material available 
elsewhere. 
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Hard, Walter. A mountain township. 
1933. 218p. Harcourt, $2. 
811 or 821 


A companion volume in verse to Dorothy 
Canfield’s new novel. In a free verse form 
of his own (“a kind of Vermont rhythm”) 
Mr. Hard records anecdotes, stories and 
scenes from a mountain township in Vermont. 


Robinson, E. A. Talifer. 1933. 98p. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 811 or 821 


Mr. Robinson’s new narrative poem is a 
love story, of two women and one man, the 
action and the problem seen thru the eyes 
of another man, friend to the three. 


Smith, Logan Pearsall. 
Shakespeare. 1933. 191p. Harcourt, 
$1.50. 822.3 
The great rewards in reading Shakespeare 

lie, for Mr. Smith, in his poetry and his 
characters. Of Shakespeare on the stage he 
thinks little and of the mysteries of meaning 
in which the scholars have become entangled, 
much less. Delightful essays written with 
intelligence and humor. 


On reading 


Woolf, Virginia. Flush, a biography. 
1933. 185p. illus. Harcourt, $2 821 


In this delightful biography, which has 
been running in the Atlantic, Mrs. Woolf, 
always from the point of view of Flush, Miss 
Barrett’s cocker spaniel, tells the story of 
the Brownings, their meeting, courtship and 
married life. Based authoritatively on the 
letters, it is a sparkling, whimsical and pene- 
trating piece of writing. 


Biography 


Brittain, Vera. Testament of youth. 
1933. 661p. Macmillan, $2.50. 921 


In a personal narrative of her own life, 
as a young girl brought up in the Victorian 
conventions, as a student at Oxford when 
the war began, as a girl who lost lover and 
brother in the war, as a V.A.D. nurse, and 
as an after-war feminist and writer, the au- 
thor speaks for her generation. Will appeal 
to women, altho it is somewhat too long. 


Clifton, Violet. 
1938. 439p. 


The book of Talbot. 
illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 
921 


A wife’s biography of her husband, an in- 
curably adventurous Englishman whose 
travels took him into all the waste places 
of the present world. The ecstatic style 
may irritate some readers but it is a book 
that will be talked about. 
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Downey, Fairfax. Richard Harding 
Davis and his day. 1938. 3822p. 
illus. Scribner, $3. 921 


Portrait of a romantic figure of the nine- 
ties, a popular reporter, war correspondent, 
short story writer and man about town. 
Charles Dana Gibson used Davis as the 
model for his Gibson man, companion to 
the famous Gibson girl, and many of the 
Gibson drawings illustrate the book. 


Fay, Bernard. The two Franklins, fath- 
ers of American democracy. 1933. 
3897p. illus. Little, $3.50. 921 


At the age of seven Benjamin Franklin 
Bache accompanied his’ grandfather’ to 
France. He was educated in Europe accord- 
ing to his grandfather’s theories and trained 
as an exponent of his ideas. Back in Amer- 
ica he was set up in the printing business 
and became the publisher of a radical news- 
paper and one of the founders of the new 
democracy which resulted in the election 
first of Jefferson and later of Andrew Jack- 
son. It is of this little-known figure that 
the author writes, but there is too much of 
the party bickerings of the period to interest 
the general reader. 


Frost, Edwin Brant. An astronomer’s 


life. 1933. 300p. illus. Houghton, 
$3.50. 921 


Prof. Frost of the Yerkes Observatory, 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin, has the gift of 
writing simply and charmingly of his life 
with its many _ interests—friends, birds, 
flowers, as well as stars. Many already 
know of him as the blind astronomer; others 
will be interested to know that it was at his 
suggestion that the beam from Arcturus was 
brought down to light the Century of Pro- 
gress exposition. 


Hamilton, Mary Agnes. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. 1933. 314p. Hough- 
ton, $3.50. 921 


This is the story of the life and work of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb and it will be of 
interest primarily to those who already know 
of the work. In large libraries it will find 
readers among students of economics and 
of British labor history. 


Jameson, Storm. No time like the pres- 
ent. 1933. 287p. Knopf, $2.50. 921 


Like the author of Testament of youth, 
Storm Jameson, another English woman, 
speaks for the war generation, but her book 
is less a narrative of events more a passion- 
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ate protest. “If this country is got into an- 
other Great War I shall take every means 
in my power to keep my son out of it. I 
shall tell him that it is nastier and more 
shameful to volunteer for gas-bombing than 
to run from it... I shall tell him also that 
war is not worth its cost, nor is victory 
worth the cost.” 


See Booklist 30:16 Sept. ’33. 


Johnson, James Weldon. Along this 
way. 1933. 418p. illus. Viking, $3.50. 
921 


A well-written story of an eventful life, 
this autobiography would be of interest 
whatever the color or race of its author. As 
the life story of a negro it takes on added 
importance as a contribution to the history of 
the race in America. James Weldon John- 
son has been in turn teacher, editor, lawyer, 
song writer, lecturer, U. S. Consul, and sec- 
retary of the National Association for the 
advancement of colored people, but is best 
known as a poet. 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude. Cecil Rhodes. 
1933. 449p. Harper, $3.75. 921 


A life of Cecil Rhodes written from an 
intimate knowledge of the South Africa that 
was the scene of his empire building. Will 
give a vivid picture of the man to a genera- 
tion who knows his name only in connection 
with the scholarships he founded. 


See Booklist 30:47 Oct. '33. 


Ripley, Katharine Ball. Sand dollars. 
1933. 2386p. Harcourt, $2. 921 


In an earlier book the author told of the 
experiences of her husband and herself in 
trying to make a living from a North Caro- 
lina peach orchard. In this she tells what 
happened to them when they left the orchard 
and began investing in the stock market, 
and after. Because she has the gift of writ- 
ing of everyday life interestingly and be- 
cause she describes, in a Charleston setting, 
a more or less universal experience, her story 
is worth reading. 


The arches of the 
Morrow, $2.75. 
921 


Reminiscences of a Scottish physician, 
ranging from childhood memories of the 
Highlands to personal and professional ex- 
periences at home and abroad, especially in 
Spain. Invites comparison with San Michele, 
but while genial and readable, is much less 
sensational than that book. 


See Booklist 30:16 Sept. ’33. 


Sutherland, Halliday. 
years. 1933. 292p. 
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History and Travel 


Bishop, Glenn A. and Gilbert, P. T. 
Chicago’s accomplishments and lead- 
ers. 1982. 550p. illus. Bishop pub. 
co., $2.50. 917.73 


A compendium of information about Chi- 
eago. Brief articles on Chicago’s accomp- 
lishments and institutions—art, music, in- 
dustries, buildings, recreational facilities, li- 
braries, museums, transportation system, 
churches and schools—alternate with bio- 
graphical sketches of leading citizens. There 
are over 200 of these latter, arranged alpha- 
betically throughout the book. An alpha- 
betical key to the articles would also have 
been desirable, but on the whole the book 
should prove very useful in Wisconsin li- 
braries. 

See Booklist 29: 264 May ’33. 


Davis, Mary Lee. Sourdough gold. 
1933. 3851p. Wilde, $3. 917.98 


Based on the diary of an American physi- 
cian who had gone on a personal exploring 
adventure into the Yukon and was on the 
ground when the gold rush happened, this 
book gives a colorful picture of the stirring 
days of ’98. 


Fergusson, Harvey. Rio Grande. 1933. 
287p. illus. Knopf, $3. 978.9 


Well written account of the civilizations 
of the Southwest, Indian Spanish and Amer- 
ican, from prehistoric times to today. 

See Booklist 30:14 Sept. ’33. 


Grey, George. Ten days: a crisis in 
American history. 1933. 58p. Duf- 
field, 50c. 973.9 


A review of the first ten days of President 
Roosevelt’s administration, covering’ the 
banking crisis. A good piece of journalistic 
writing, historically significant. 


India speaks, with Richard Halliburton. 
1983. 111p. illus. Grosset, $1. 
915.4 


The 100 photographs of this book are 
“stills” taken from the photoplay of the same 
name in which Richard Halliburton was 
asked to part part. Brief textual comment 
accompanies the photographs, which were 
taken of the actual scenes, and the book 
will be valuable when illustrative material 
is desired. 


Jacks, L. P. My American friends. 
1933. 263p. Macmillan, $2. 917.3 


The author, an Englishman, who has often 
lectured in America, is known as a friendly 
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critic of this country. His study of recrea- 
tion in America (Education through recrea- 
tion) was listed in the BULLETIN last year. 
In this book he writes, not of individual 
Americans, but of his impressions of the 
people as a whole, touching on The Ameri- 
can intelligentsia, The Rhodes scholars, the 
Californians, Standardization, Children, Ath- 
letics, and other topics. 
See Bookilst 30:45 Oct. ’33. 


Rogers, Agnes. ed. The American pro- 
cession. 1933. unp. illus. Harper, 
$2.75. 973 


American life from 1860 to the World war 
pictured in photographs. The brief, often 
amusing comments of Frederic Lewis Allen 
add just enough in the way of explanation, 
for the pictures tell much of their own story 
of changing times. 


Smith, Dama Margaret. 
of the Southwest. 1933. 146p. illus. 
Stanford univ. press, $1.50. 970.1 


The reader who wants definite information 
about the Indians of the Southwest and the 
way they live today or the tourist who wants 
to know where to go and what to see will find 
this little book helpful. It follows the path 
of a summer’s tour which the author, as 


Indian tribes 


guide, took with four college girls. End- 
paper map. 

See Booklist 30: 44 Oct. ’33. 
Starkie, Walter. Raggle-taggle; ad- 


ventures with a fiddle in Hungary 
and Roumania. 1933. 399p. Dutton, 
$3. 914.39 


Fiddle under his arm, this Irish university 
professor wandered thru Hungary and Aus- 
tria, playing his way. The fiddle was open 
sesame, admitting him to the life of the 
people, gipsy and peasant alike, and leading 
often to romantic, even fantastic adventures. 
The author’s “Library of a gipsy lover, at 
the end is an interesting bibliography on 
the subject. 


Fiction 


Bailey, Temple. Enchanted ground. 
1933. 3836p. Penn, $2. 


A romantic story of Florida after the col- 
lapse of the boom and of a group of young 
people who choose to stay on, including an 
idealistic minister and a doctor who had 
lived lavishly and recklessly while prosper- 
ity lasted. For rent collections. 


Beith, Janet. No second spring. 
3804p. Stokes, $2.50. 


Altho this novel was the winner of a prize 
of sensational proportions, it is a quiet, re- 
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strained and far from _ sensational story. 
Telling a story of a parish in the north 
of Scotland, there is about it an old-fash- 
ioned suggestion of the school on Ian Mac 
laren. Told without dialect. 


Bentley, Phyllis. Carr. 1933.  388p. 


Maemillan, $2. 

This earlier novel by the author of In- 
heritance has the same setting and many of 
the same qualities although it lacks its 
breadth and sweep. 


Buchan, John. A prince of the captiv- 
ity. 1933. 3857p. Houghton, $2.50. 
Adam Melfort first goes to prison to shield 

his wife, then on his release in 1914, there 

is the war, after that an expedition into the 

Arctic in search of a lost explorer and then 

the political and economic chaos of the 

after-war world. So this is a novel of ac- 

tion suited to the tastes of men, but also a 

reflective novel with an appeal for any 

thoughtful reader. 


Canfield, Dorothy. Bonfire. 1933. 408p. 


Harcourt, $2.50. 

Story of a Vermont neighborhood, center- 
ing around the activities of the district nurse, 
Anna Craft. Into the quiet life of the vil- 
lage she brings Lixlee, a waif from the 
mountains, and the result is something like 
what happens in the spring when the bon- 
fires lighted to burn brush and weeds get out 
of control. The tragedy is that it is Dr. 
Anson, Miss Anna’s brother who is most 
badly burned. In the nature of its theme 
involves more of sex than is usual in this 
author’s novels. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. A nice long even- 
ing. 1933. 275p. Appleton, $2. 


Mrs. Meigs, still gallant at eighty, still 
intent on living her own life without the 
interference of daughters, still taking a hand 
in the love affairs of grandchildren, and still 
delightful, reappears as the heroine of this 
new novel. For all libraries. 


Ertz, Susan. The proselyte. 1933. 359p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 


In this book the author departs from the 
pleasant, well-bred modern world of her 
other novels to tell a story of the followers 
of Brigham Young and the hardship and 
tragedy of the pioneer west in America. 
Chiefly, it is the story of Joseph Hewett, 
mormon missionary to England and of 
Zillah, the English girl he converts and 
marries and takes with him across the 
plains. Well and movingly told. 
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Galsworthy, John. One more _ river. 


1933. 3865p. Scribner, $2.50. 


One more river completes the story of 
Dinny Charwell which was begun in Maid 
in waiting and continued in Flowering wil- 
derness. Through the emotional upheaval 
caused by her sister Clare’s flight from her 
husband, compromising affair with young 
Tony Croom and subsequent divorce pro- 
ceedings, and the news of Wilfred Desert’s 
death which brought back all that she had 
been trying to forget, Dinny finds content- 
ment at last. Appeared serially in Good 
Housekeeping. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Gipsy waggon. 
1933. 3852p. Harper, $2.50. 


A story of the agricultural depression in 
England. It centers around the family of 
a farm laborer who, losing home and em- 
ployment, take to a vagabond life in a cara- 
van, but the effects of the situation on land- 
owners is also shown and thru some of the 
characters the story ties up with The house 
of Alard. 


Loring, Emilie. Hilltops clear. 1983. 


3819p. Penn, $2. 


Love story of the old-fashioned type, with 
a Maine setting, its heroine a city girl or- 
dered to take a sick brother to the country. 
For rent collections. 


Murasaki, Lady. The bridge of dreams. 
1938. 341p. Houghton, $3.50. 


Brings to a conclusion the publication of 
the remarkable Japanese classic—The tale of 
Genji. 


Miller, Caroline. Lamb in his bosom. 

1933. 345p. Harper, $2. 

Births, marriages and deaths, and the sor- 
did business of grubbing a living from the 
soil in pioneer days in Georgia—these are 
related in beautifully chosen, slow moving 
words which are particularly appropriate to 
the fundamental themes. The book is deeply 
interesting but will have limited appeal. 


Priestley, J. B. Wonder hero. 1933. 


3837p. Harper, $2.50. 

A story of newspaper ballyhoo and what 
it does to two honest young people. Not the 
author’s best but will be wanted. 


Tomlinson, H. M. The snows of Heli- 
con. 1933. 267p. Harper, $2.50. 


A story of the earnest and tragic search 
of John Travers, architect, for sincerity and 
beauty. Told in hauntingly beautiful style, 
but mystic and beyond many readers. 
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Train, Arthur. No matter where. 1933. 


277p. Scribner, $2. 


A story of a city man, his fortune wiped 
out by the stock crash, who moves to his 
ancestral home in Maine and tries to make 
a go of it only to find that human nature 
is much the same anywhere. Ran serially in 
Good Housekeeping. 


Williams, Valentine. The clock ticks on. 
1933. 3038p. Houghton, $2. 


A gangster thriller plus romance. Full of 
action and better written than many of its 
type. For rent collections. 


Short Stories 


Bates, Sylvia Chatfield, comp. Twenti- 
eth century short stories. 1933. 545p. 
Houghton, $2.25. 


Stories well selected to show the present 
trends of this form of writing. Sherwood 
Anderson, Zona Gale, Ring Lardner, Ruth 
Suckow, Katherine Mansfield, Evelyn Scott, 
William Faulkner, Conrad Aiken, Kay Boyle 
are among the contributors. 


Life in the United States. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


A collection of narratives from real life 
that read more interestingly than short sto- 
ries. Resulting from a prize offered by 
Scribner’s Magazine for “the best article 
representing a first-hand experience or ob- 
servation from life in the United States,” 
they represent many and often unusual 
phases of American life today, from va- 
rious types of pioneering in the west to a 
radical childhood in New York, or a reli- 
gious revival in the Black Belt. 


Milburn, George. No more trumpets. 
1933. 314p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Terse, unsentimental short stories in the 
modern manner. Somewhat suggestive of 
Ring Lardner, altho the author has a style 
of his own, especially in writing of his own 
locality, the Southwest. Reprinted from 
Scribner’s, Harper’s and other magazines, 
and highly rated in O’Brien. 


1938. 324p. 


Childrens Books 
For Younger Children 


Edelstadt, Vera. A steam shovel for 
me. 1933. unp. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 


The story of steam, and more particularly 
the steam shovel, told in a rhythmic free 
verse form. There is some difference of 
opinion as to its appeal to children, as those 
old enough to want steam shovel information 
may prefer it in more straightforward form. 
Might be effective read aloud. 
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Fisher, Aileen. The coffee-pot face. 
1933. 95p. illus. McBride, $1.50. 


Here are little poems covering the entire 
range of a child’s everyday life, expressed in 
the child’s own language, reflecting the child- 
ish thoughts. Silhouettes by the author add 
to the appeal which the poems will have for 
children as well as for adults. 


Flack, Marjorie. The story about Ping. 
1933. unp. illus. Viking, $1. 


A story about a duck is a natural step 
from Angus and the ducks. Here we are told 
about what happened to Ping, a little Peking 
duck whose home was a houseboat on the 
Yangtze River. Being upside down, catch- 
ing a fish when his master called them home, 
he found himself lost and adventures fol- 
lowed. Illustrations by Kurt Wiese add in- 
terest to the story. 


For Intermediates 
Andersen, Hans Christian. Andersen’s 
fairy tales. illus. by E. MacKinstry. 

1938. 255p. Coward, $2.50. 

Fifteen of Andersen’s tales selected by 
Miss MacKinstry and illustrated with dis- 
tinction. Introduction by Anne _ Carroll 
Moore. 

See Booklist 30; 24 Sept. ’33. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. America travels. 


1933. 125p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


In these days of autos, buses, trains and 
airplanes, it is interesting to look back a 
hundred years and see how people got about 
then. The history of American transporta- 
tion is made interesting in these travel sto- 
ries. We share a_ stage-coach journey, 
cross the ocean in a sailing vessel, ride on 
the first train on the Mohawk and Hudson 
R.R., on a canal boat and covered wagon, 
watch a balloon ascension and thrill over the 
first auto ride. Delightfully illustrated. 


De Leeuw, Hendrik. Java jungle tales. 
1933. 311p. illus. Doubleday, $1.75. 


In this book we become acquainted with 
a part of the world which is “more of a 
mystery to most Americans than the hinter- 
land of Brazil or the region west of Lake 
Tanganyika”, where the inhabitants follow 
the simple life and enjoy tales about animals. 
Many of these jungle tales are about the 
mouse-deer, a mischievous little creature who 
has intrigued the natives for many centuries. 
The setting is attractive and the stories re- 
freshing. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. Spunky. 
1933. 90p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Spunky was a Shetland pony who grew up 
with the ambition to be a circus pony. He 
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works in a coal mine where life is just one 
load of coal after another. Then he goes to 
school to be trained and crosses the ocean 
to America where he joins a circus and has 
other adventures. The appealing story is 
made even more so by the Hader illustra- 
tions. 


Knox, Rose B. Marty and company, on 
a Carolina farm. 1933. 280p. illus. 
Doubleday, $1.75. 


Marty lived on a Carolina farm. This is 
the story of a beautiful egg which she found 
which hatched a wonderful chicken which 
took the blue ribbon prize at the Fair and 
laid eggs which hatched more chickens, so 
that Marty’s father was finally able to buy 
back the old home and life became easier 
and happier for them all. Told with a na- 
tural simplicity which is appropriate to the 
every day details with which the story is 
concerned. 

See Booklist 30:52 Oct. '33. 


Lansing, Marion Florence. Man’s long 
climb. 1933. 154p. illus. Little, $1.75. 
“Where” and “why”, the questions fre- 

quently asked by children about some of the 

most common things in life—houses, clocks, 
money, musical instruments, wheels, ete.— 

are answered here in story and picture. A 

fresh approach to the subject, presented in 

an unusually interesting manner. 


Nesbit, E. The enchanted castle. 1933. 


297p. illus. Coward, $1.75. 


A story about magic by an author popular 
with children and their elders. Attractive 
new edition and preface by May Lamberton 
Becker add interest to the story. 

See Booklist 30: 24 Sept. ’33. 


Seabrook, Katie. Colette and Baba in 
Timbuctoo. 1933. 168p. illus. 
Coward, $1.75. 


When Colette went to spend a vacation 
with her father in Timbuctoo, she had more 
adventures than she had ever dreamed of-—-- 
riding through a storm of locusts, traveling 
on a camel, being caught in a sand storm, 
seeing a Touareg raid, being caught by ban- 
dits and seeing wild animals are some of the 
things which made her life exciting. An 
entertaining and pleasantly instructive book. 


William Clayton. The train 
1933. 106p. illus. Harcourt, 


Pryor, 
book. 
$1. 


When Bill and Sister traveled on a train 
for the first time, they had many new ex- 
periences, which are related here. The 
photographs show just what they saw. A 
fascinating book for boys and girls who have 
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ridden, eaten and slept on a train, as well 
as for those who have not. 


White, Eliza Orne. Where is Adelaide. 
1938. 155p. Houghton, $1.75. 


The story of Adelaide, an orphan with a 
great longing for a family and cats of her 
own, and how she finally came to feel that 
she belonged by getting acquainted with 
Marty, the old cook, and Uncle Hal, the 
husband of the aunt she went to live with. 
The experiences related are somewhat de- 
tached but thru all runs the humor and un- 
derstanding of little girls and their thoughts. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Bolton, Ivy. A loyal foe. 1933. 

illus. Longmans, $2. 

In England, during the Wars of the Roses, 
a Red Rose boy, captured by his enemies, 
becomes companion to Prince Edward and 
remains with him until his death in the 
Tower. <A vivid story of courage and loy- 
alty of boys and girls in those stirring times. 


260p. 


Kearney, Paul W. Strange fishes and 
their strange neighbors. 1933. 60p. 
illus. Doubleday, $1.25. 


“You simply come to know their personali- 
ties” says the author of this book, speaking 
as one layman to another about the fish he 
has caught with a camera. A good deal of 
this personality has gone into his book, writ- 
ten in entertaining manner and illustrated 
with the photographs which he has taken 
in the aquarium at night. The popularity of 
acquariums at present makes the book 
timely. 


Lisitzky, Gene. Thomas Jefferson. 1933. 
3858p. Viking, $2.50. 

The life story of an amazing American, 
ingenious and versatile, with broad interests 
in national and world affairs and equally 
intense love for home and all its associations. 
The visionary writer of the Declaration of 
Independence becomes a human _ individual 
as pictured in these pages. A bibliography 
and index add to the value of the book. 


Medary, Marjorie. Prairie anchorage. 
1933. 278p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


A slight plot, much lively description and 
a historical background combine to make 
this a useful and informative book. Girls 
will like 16-year-old Hannah who bravely 
shouldered the responsibilities of the family 
as they made the precarious journey from 
Nova Scotia to Iowa in the ’50’s. Their ex- 
periences as they transform the rude log 
cabin and the untamed prairie, ‘alive like 
the sea”, into a real home makes fascinat- 
ing reading. 

See Booklist 30:52 Oct. 33. 
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